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CONGRESS FACES 
MANPOWER CRISIS 


For the third time since the Sev- 
enty-Ninth Congress convened last 
January, President Roosevelt has 
asked for passage of a “limited na 
tional service act.” 

The purpose of this act would be 
to draft male civilians to work in 
war industries. 

The President says that more than 
700,000 additional war workers are 
needed before July 1, if war produc- 
tion is to be kept at its regular level. 
He believes that only a national serv- 
ice act can solve this 
shortage in our war plants. 

The Hguse of Representatives 
passed a “work-or-fight” bill more 
than two months ago. This was the 


manpower 


May-Bailey bill. 

The May-Bailey bill provides that 
all male civilians between the ages” 
of 18 and 45 must work in war jobs. 

Men who failed to obey would be 


drafted into the Army, if physically 
fit. The 4-Fs who refused war jobs 
would be fined up to $10,000 or sent 
to jail for up to one year. 

Selective Service Boards would ad- 
minister the May-Bailey bill. 

After the House of Representatives 
passed the May-Bailey bill, it was 
sent to the Senate. There it was de- 
bated by members of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. But so 
few Senators supported the May- 
Bailey bill, that the Senate did not 
even vote upon it. 

Instead, the Senate drew up and 
passed a substitute bill to solve the 
war manpower shortage —the Kil- 
gore-O’Mahoney bill. 

This bill gives the War Manpower 
Commission the power to decide how 
many workers each company can 
employ. Companies who are not es- 
sential to the war effort would be 


allowed tewer workers. If a com. 
pany already employs more workers 
than it is allowed, it would have to 
release its surplus employees. 

These employees would be asked 
to take jobs in war plants. 

Critics of the Kilgore-O’Mahoney 
bill say that it is one-sided. They 
point out that while the War Man- 
power Commission could compel em- 
ployers to ‘accept a limited number 
of workers, it could not force em- 
ployees to work in war plants. 

After the Kilgore-O’Mahoney bill 
was passed by the Senate, it was 
sent to the House of Representatives. 
But the House refuses to accept the 
bill. It believes that the Kilgore- 
O'Mahoney bill is too weak to solve 
the manpower shortage. 

The result is a stalemate.* The 
Senate will not accept the May-Bailey 
bill, which was passed by the House 
of Representatives. And the House 
will not accept the Kilgore-O’Ma- 
honey bill, which was passed by the 
Senate. 

Both bills will be discussed in a 
joint House-Senate conference. 
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B-29s PUT TORCH 
TO 4 JAP CITIES 


Giant Superturts have put the 
torch to four of the big industrial 
cities of Japan. 

Tons of fire-bombs have been un- 
loosed on Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka, and 
Kobe. 

Three hundred at a time, mighty 
B-29s struck at the Japanese island 
fortress. Tokyo was hit as never be- 
fore. More than 2500 tons of incen- 
diary bombs were unloaded over the 
Japanese capital. 

Within an hour, U. S. bombardiers 
could see nothing beneath them but 
a sea of flames. Fifteen square miles 
of Tokyo were seared to the ground. 

In two raids on Nagoya, fleets of 
Superforts swooped down to within 
5,000 and 6,000 feet and rained death 
on the city’s industrial center. Five 
square miles, the heart of the city of 
Nagoya, were turned into charred, 
twisted wreckage. 

Osaka, a vital Japanese industrial 
center, was next to feel the fury of 
the Superforts. Then Kobe, Japan's 
greatest port and shipping center, 
was attacked. 

Carrier planes of the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet also hammered heavy blows at 
the wobbly heart of Japan. 

Enemy aircraft bases and installa- 
tions on Kyushu, one of the four 
main islands of the Japanese empire, 
were hit hard by Navy bombers. 

As a result of these powerful 
blows, pahic is widespread in Japan. 
Thousands of Japanese refugees have 
loaded their belongings on all kinds 
of vehicles from trucks to rickshas in 
an attempt to leave the cities. 

The Japanese authorities are hav- 


. ing a hard time controlling the situ- 


ation. Premiers Koiso stated, “The 
situation is so grave that the fate of 
Japan is in the balance.” 
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TRANCE... 


from the German armies. 

The Germans, who had -occu- 
pied, looted, and ravaged France 
for four years, were thrown back 
across the German border. France 
was again a free nation. 

The French people eagerly looked 
forward to the new France—to a 
more democratic, more abundant 
France which they were ready to 
build. 

But the French soon realized that 
their task was a hard one. 

Although the Germans had gone, 
much of their evil work had to be 
undone. 

German greed and destruction had 
changed France from a mighty 
power to a nation which could not 
survive without food, machinery, raw 
materials, and other aid from the 
Allies. 

The Germans seized and deported 
to Germany 700,000 skilled French 
workers — the best-trained men in 
French industry. 

In addition, the Germans are 
holding more than 1,250,000 French 
soldiers as prisoners of war. 

Altogether, well over two million 
Frenchmen are being held captive 
in Germany. Most of them are young 
men — the flower of the nation. 

France also suffered great destruc- 
tion during the liberation. At least 


[fi winter, France was liberated 


900,000 homes and buildings were 
destroyed by bombing, both Allied 
and German. Between four and six 
million French people are homeless. 

France’s greatest economic prob- 
lem is lack of transportation facili- 
ties. In 1938, there were 15,200 loco- 
motives operating in France. Today, 
only 10,200 are operating, and of 
these, 7,500 are damaged. 

The transportation situation is so 
desperate that the French feel even 
one more locomotive would help. 

Pierre Mendes-France, Minister of 
National Economy, said, “This is 
what we French can do with one 
more locomotive only. We can put 
that locomotive on a run between 
the northern coal mines and the east- 
ern industrial basin. We could trans- 
port enough coal with this one loco- 
motive for our iron industry to pro- 
duce 4,000 tons more of iron each 
month. With one month’s iron, we 
can prepare 25 locomotives.” 

The transport problem has para- 
lyzed French industry. Almost one- 
half of the nation’s freight cars were 
destroyed or stolen by the Germans. 
Nineteen hundred bridges, tunnels, 
and railyards have also been blown 
up. 

Lack of transportation facilities 


Harris & Ewing 
French priest and students look at 
a model of the B-26 Marauder as a 
Gi describes plane’s fine points. 


means that raw materials cannot be 
shipped to factories, and that fac- 
tories cannot ship finished goods. It 
means that crops must rot because 
they cannot be shipped. 

As a result of the transportation 
problem, factories have shut down. 
Over 1,000,000 Frenchmen are par- 
tially or totally unemployed. 

The French people turned to their 
leaders for guidance. More than to 
any other man, they turned to Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle. 


PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 


General Charles de Gaulle is the 
head of the French government. 

But this government was not 
elected by the French people. Many 
of its members belonged to the 
French Committee of National Lib- 
eration, formed in Algiers in 1948 
while the Germans still occupied 
France. 

The present French government is 
only temporary. It will be replaced 
when the French are able to hold a 
national election. Therefore, it is 
known as the Provisional* Govern- 
ment of France. 

There is also a Provisional Consul- 
tative Assembly of France. 

(Please turn to next page) 
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Members of this Assembly repre- 
sent the different groups and politi- 
cal parties in France. Their task is to 
advise the French government. 

The Consultative Assembly is not 
a Parliament. Its members were not 
elected by the French people, and 
are not allowed to make or pass laws. 

For a long time, the United States 
and Great Britain did not recognize 
General de Gaulle and his Provi- 
sional Government as the legal gov- 
ernment of France. 

Britain and the U. S. wanted to be 
sure that General de Gaulle had the 
whole-hearted support of the French 
people. They wanted to be certain 
that the de Gaulle government could 
keep order in France after France 
was liberated. 

The underground and _ guerilla 
_ fighters of the resistance movement 
supported de Gaulle. They felt that 
his fame and prestige would be of 
great value to France. 

On October 23, 1944. the U.S. and 
Britain formally recognized the Pro- 
visional Government of France with 
General de Gaulle as its head. Rus 
sia also formally recognized the Pro- 
visional Government. This was a 
great political victory for General 
de Gaulle. 

In recent months, the members of 
the resistance movement have begun 
to lose faith in General de Gaulle. 
Many of them are disappointed in his 
government, and some are beginning 
to oppose it. 


UNREST IN FRANCE 
There are three main reasons for 
the growing opposition in France to 
General de Gaulle. 
1. Many Frenchmen 


feel that 


British Combine 


General Charles de Gaulle heads 
the French Provisional Government. 


oN 


French traitors and collaboration- 
ists* are not being punished swiftly 
enough. They say that the govern- 
ment is too slow in bringing these 
traitors to trial, and that it lets them 
off too easily. 

At present, there are about 100,000 
of these traitors and collaborationists 
in French prisons. Some of them have 
already been sentenced, but only a 
few have received the death penalty. 

The French people are angry be- 
cause most of these prisoners are 
small fry, who only helped the Ger- 
mans in small ways. The big traitors, 
they say, are the powerful French 
industrialists, who helped to betray 
France to the Germans. These men 
are still walking about free and un- 
harmed. 

2. French resistance groups feel 
that General de Gaulle is not doing 
enough to rebuild the economic life 
of the country 

These Frenchmen, many of whom 
are Communists and Socialists, think 
that the government should own and 
operate all big industries in France. 

General de Gaulle has not been 
willing to make France completely 
socialist. But he has agreed to sev- 
eral major reforms. 

General de Gaulle’s plan is to en- 
courage private business, but to keep 
the large banking firms under con- 
trol. The government will also oper- 
ate some basic industries, such as the 
coal mines and the oil industry. 

Gas and electricity, as well as all 
means of public transportation and 
communication, will also be owned 
and operated by the government. 

3. There are wide political differ- 
ences in France. 

The Communists and Socialists be 
lieve that de Gaulle is too conserva- 
tive®. They are afraid that France 
may return to the kind of false dem- 
ocracy she had before the war. 

The French government before the 
war did not represent the majority of 
the French people. France was ruled 
by a small but powerful group of 
men, some of whom were corrupt. 

There was also too many political 
groups who were more concerned 
with their political ambitions and 
getting the best of one another than 
with the welfare of France. It was 
this selfishness and lack of unity that 
led to the downfall of France. 

Frenchmen who are conservative 
believe that General de Gaulle is 


trying too hard to satisfy. the Com- 
munists and Socialists. 

These Frenchmen believe that de 
Gaulle is too radical. They feel that 
his reforms will be bad for France, 
and they distrust his friendship with 
Russia. 


THE NEW FRANCE 


As we have seen, de Gaulle and 
the Provisional Government are 
faced with many problems. They 
have been given the task of creating 
a new France—yet the powers of the 
Provisional Government are. very 
limited. 

Only a government and a leader 
elected by the people can make the 
laws and reforms France mast have. 

But there cannot be a national elec- 
tion in France until the two million 
Frenchmen held captive in Germany 
return to their native country. 

The French were not invited to 
the Crimea Conference. This of- 
fended General de Gaulle. He felt 
that France should play an equal 
part with the Big Three in shaping 
postwar Europe. 

When President Roosevelt, on his 
way home from the Crimea Confer- 
ence, invited General de Gaulle to 
meet him at Algiers, de Gaulle re- 
fused. 

France has also refused to join the 
U. S., Britain, Russia, and China as 
a sponsor® of the United Nations 
Conference in San Francisco. 

Because she is not a_ sponsor, 
France is free to make proposals of 
her own at the conference, instead 
of completely accepting the program 
submitted by the sponsor nations. 

Meanwhile, General de Gaulle is 
building a French army of more than 
1,000,000 men, which is being armed 
and equipped by the U. S. 

The United States and France have 
signed a Lend-Lease agreement 
which will enable the French to mo- 
bilize their resources for war. With 
American farming tools, French 
farms will come to life. With Ameri- 
can industrial machinery, French 
factories will operate again. 

It will take time to erase the evil 
which the Germans have done to 
France. But suffering has helped to 
strengthen the character of the 
French people. They are determined 
that France will rise again to her 
rightful place as a world power. 

Next week: Argentina. 











ting on a stone, quite still, with 
her hands resting on her lap. 
She sat there staring vacantly ahead, 
seeing nothing. All around, up and 
down the little street, people were 
running backward and forward with 
buckets of water, emptying them 
through the windows of the burning 
houses. 

All around there was shouting and 
running and fires and dust. But the 
little girl sat quietly on the stone, 
staring ahead, not moving. 

Peter saw her and said, “Look at 
that little girl.” 

We went up to her. She had a bad 
cut on her forehead. “Looks like a 
piece of shrapnel,” he said. “She 
ought to see the doc.” 

Peter and I made a chair with our 
hands and Fin lifted Mer on to it. We 
started toward the airdrome. 

She had large round eyes, pale 
blue, the color of an autumn sky. I 
guessed she was about 7 years old. 

This was in Greece, in early April, 
1941, at Paramythia. Our fighter 
squadron was stationed on a muddy 
field near the village, in a deep val- 
ley made more beautiful by the great 
mountains which surrounded us on 
all sides. ’ 

The Germans, who had ceme in 
through Yugoslavia on the sixth of 
April, were now operating in force. 
That afternoon they had come over 
high with about thirty-five Dorniers 
and bombed the village. 

Peter and Fin and I were oft duty 
for a while, and the three of us had 
gone down to Paramythia to see if 
there was. anything we could do in 
the way of rescue work. We had 
spent a few hours digging around in 
the ruins and helping to put out fires, 
and we were on our way back when 
we saw our little girl. 

Now, as we approached the land- 
ing field, we could see the Hurri- 
canes coming in to land. The doc 
was standing in front of the disper- 
sal tent. We walked toward him, 
carrying the child. 

The doc looked at her. “Take her 
in to the sick bay,” he said. We went 
along and he followed us in “Now 
clear out,” he told us. 

For the next two days, I dont 
think any of us was conscious of 
anything except getting up at dawn, 
flying, snatching some food now and 


D:: ER saw her first. She was sit- 
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Between battles with the Messerschmitts, 
the R.A.F. took care of the girl who 


represented the spirit of Greece to them 


then, and going to sleep almost as 
soon as it got dark. 

But on the third day there was 
bad weather. So we sat around in the 
mess tent, while the rain made a 
noise like a sewing machine on the 
roof. Then lunch. Fifteen pilots sat 
at a long table with benches on 
either side and Monkey, the C.O. 
sitting at the head. 

We were still in the middle of ow 
tried corn beef when the flaps of the 
tent opened, and in came the doc 
with an enormous dripping raincoat 
over his head. And with him, under 
the coat, was the little girl. She had 
a bandage around her head. 

“Hello, I've brought a guest,” said 
the doc. Suddenly, automatically, we 
all stood up. 

The doc was taking off his rain- 
coat, and the little girl was standing 
there, with her hands behind her 
back. She was looking at the men, 
and the mén were all looking at her. 
She was frightened by the fifteen 


rough-looking foreigners, and for a 
moment she half turned as it to rus: 
away. 

“Hallo,” said Monkey, “hallo; come 
and sit down.” 

“Talk Greek,” said the doc. “She 
doesn’t understand.” 

Fin said, “It’s our little girl. Nice 
work, doc.” 

She recognized Fin and walked to 
where he was standing. He took her 
by the hand and set her down on the 
bench. Then we all sat down. 

Monkey said, “Get Pericles.” 

Pericles was the Greek interpreter 
attached to the squadron. He was a 
wonderful man we'd picked up at 
Yanina, where he had been the local 
school teacher. He had been out of 
business ever since the war started. 
“The children do not come to school. 
They are up in the mountains and 
fight,” he had said when he joined 
us. 

Pericles came in. He said some- 
thing to the little girl in Greek, and 
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she looked up and said, “Katina.” 

“Look, Pericles,” said Peter, “ask 
her what she was doing sitting by 
that heap of ruins in the village.” 

Pericles talked to her again. It 
seemed a long time before she an- 
swered. Pericles translated: 

“She says that her mother and 
father and.three sisters were under- 
neath the stones.” 

Outside, the rain was coming 
down harder than ever. It beat upon 
the roof of the mess tent so that the 
canvas shivered. 

I listened all the afternoon to Fin 
trying to teach Katina to talk Eng- 
lish. He worked hard, and every now 
and again, for a brief moment, he 
managed to take her mind away from 
her thoughts. Once he even made 
her smile. 


Tue next day the skies cleared. We 
did a patrol over the troops which 
were already retreating slowly to- 
ward Thermopylae. We met a lot of 
Messerschmitts and some Ju. 87s 
dive-bombing the soldiers. 

When we. landed and taxied in, 
there was Katina —a tiny shrimp of 
a girl in a dirty print dress, watch- 
ing the ships as they came in to land. 

We were taking off our parachutes 
when suddenly someone said, “Look 
out! Here they come!” We saw a 
mass of tiny, thin, black silhouettes 
bearing down upon the airdrome 

There was a scramble for the slit 
trenches. I remember seeing Fin 
catch Katina round the waist and 
carry her off with us. I remember 
seeing her fight like a tiger the whole 
way to the trenches. 

As soon as we got into the trench, 
and Fin had let her go, Katina 
jumped out and ran over onto the 
airfield. 


Down came the Messerschmitts 


with their guns blazing, swooping 
so low that you could see the noses 
of the pilots sticking out under their 


goggles. Their bullets threw 


spurts of dust all around. 


up 


I saw Katina standing right in the 
middle of the field — standing firmly, 
with her legs astride and her back 
to us — looking up and shaking her 
fists at the Germans as they dived 
past. | have never seen anything 
smaller and more angry and more 
fierce in my life. She seemed to be 


shouting at them, but the noise was 
very great and one could hear noth- 
ing at all except the engines and the 
guns of the airplanes. 

Then it was all over. No one said 
very much except Fin, who said, “I 
wouldn’t have done that, ever; not 
even if I was crazy.” 

That evening Monkey got out the 
squadron records and added Katina’s 
name to the list of members. So it 
was that, on the eleventh of April, 
she became a member of the squad- 
ron. 

On April twelfth, Monkey got a 
message from Athens. It said that 
the squadron was to move down to 
Eleusis, and from there dova defense 
of Athens itself. 

Katina was to go with the trucks. 

We flew over the mountains to- 
ward the south, fourteen of us, and 
at two-thirty we landed at Eleusis. 
It was a lovely airdrome near 
Athens. 


Tue next day the trucks carrying 
the ground staff and the equipment 
rumbled onto the airdrome — and 
there was Katina, sitting in the front 
seat of the leading vehicle. She 
waved to us as she jumped down, 
laughing and calling our names in a 
curious Greek way. 

A few days later, at dawn, the 
bombers came over, with about fifty 
fighters circling around overhead. 

We got eight Hurricanes into the 
air just before they arrived. It was 
not my turn to go up, so with Katina 
standing by my side, I watched the 
battle from the ground. The child 
never said a word or moved a mus- 
cle. I saw the tenseness of her body 
and I saw her fists, which were 
clenched so tightly that her hands 
became white. 

It was a successful battle. They 
could turn,.those Hurricanes, and 
they led the Germans a merry dance 
all over the sky. We got four of the 
bombers and one fighter. 

At noon, Monkey got another mes- 
sage from Athens. It said that morale 
among the Greek people in Athens 
was bad. Every available Hurricane 
was to fly in formation low over the 
city in order to show the people how 
strong we Were and how many air- 
craft we had. 

Eighteen of us took off, and in 


tight formation we flew up and 
down the main street just above the 
roofs of the houses. I could see the 
people looking at us. In one street, 
I saw an old woman who never 
looked up at all. None waved. 

When we landed Monkey said, 
“Refuel quickly and get in the air 
again. I think they're waiting to 
catch us on the ground.” 

There were at least forty Messer- 
schmitt 109s circling the airdrome. 
One by one they straightened out 
and dived past the hangars, spraying 
the ground with their guns. 

Suddenly, the Messerschmitts all 
turned and headed for home — all 
save one, which glided down and 
made a smooth belly landing on the 
airdrome. 

We wanted the pilot for question- 
ing, and we Wanted him alive. 

Monkey, Fin and Paddy and I 
raced toward the Messerschmitt. Sit- 
ting in the cockpit was a fair-haired 
boy with pink cheeks and -blue eyes. 
Never have I seen anyone whose 
face showed so much fear. He said 
in English, “I am hit in the leg.” 


As we handed him over to the 
*doc, I saw Katina standing not four 
yards* away, looking at the face of 
the German. 

She was so dumbfounded that she 
could not speak. She could not even 
move. She stood rooted to the 
ground, clutching the skirt of her 
dress in her hands, staring at the face 
of the German. 

It was not difficult, from her ex- 
pression, to imagine the thoughts 
which were racing through her mind. 
It was as though she was speaking 
aloud: There is a mistake some- 
where; there must be a mistake, for 
this is not a fat ugly monster. You 
say he is a German murderer, yet he 
has pink cheeks and fair hair and 
the pleasant face of a boy. I cannot 
understand anything any longer. I 
simply cannot understand. 

After a while, she said something 
very quietly in Greek. She turned 
away and ran across the grass to- 
ward her tent—then rushed in and 
disappeared from sight. 


(Concluded next week) 


Reprinted by special permission of The 
Ladies Home Journal, copyright 1944, the 
Curtis Publishing Company. 
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Part Il: The Private Pilot 
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Student pilots learn how to use an altimeter during ground school course 
in aircraft instruments. Usual altimeter reads in feet above sea level. 


There are four grades of pi- 
lot certificates: 1. student pilot; 
2. private pilot; 3. commercial 
pilot; 4. airline transport pilot. 

There are also two special 
ratings: 1. an instrument rating 
— required if you wish to do 
any blind flying; 2. a flight in- 
structor’s rating — required only 
if you wish to teach flying. 

Most of us do not expect to 
fly for money, and will not need 
commercial or airline transport 
certificates. We want to use our 
plane just as we use our car — 
for pleasure, and for business 
trips. For this purpose, a private 
pilot’s certificate is all we need. 

An instrument rating would, 
of course,-be very useful. Later, 
when you are an experienced 
flyer, you may take instrument 
training. But for quite a while, 
you will be satisfied to fly. “con- 
tact.” 

Contact flying is the act of 
navigating an aircraft in good 
weather by following landfharks 
on the earth’s surface — such as 
lakes, railroads, and streams. 
The pilot may also use a chart 
or map to help him understand 
the ground below him. 

Without an instrument rat- 
ing, you will be able to fly only 
when the weather is “contact” 
— that is, when the earth’s sur- 
face can be clearly seen. This is 





possible at night, as well as dur- 
ing the daytime. 


Pilot Requirements 


Last week, we discussed the 
student pilot certificate. It is 
fairly easy to obtain. The private 
pilot certificate, which allows 
you to fly anywhere, is much 
harder to win. 

To become a private pilot, 
you must be at least 18 years 
old. If you are under 21, you 
must have the written consent 
of your parents or guardian. 





Physical requirements are the 
same as for a student pilot cer- 
tificate. Since you must first be 
a student pilot, you will have 
already passed the physical ex- 
amination. 

To become a private pilot, 
you must have flown at least 8 
hours with an instructor (dwal), 
and at least 35 hours alone 
(solo). This is a total of 43 
flying hours—and is a mini- 
mum. Usually, added dual in- 
struction brings the total up to 
50 hours. 


CAA-Approved School 


If you attend a flying school 
approved by the CAA, the re- 
quired flying time is less. This 
is because you will_also be at- 
tending ground school. Under 
this arrangement, you must log 
at least 35 hours — 17 dual, 13 
solo, and the remaining 5 hours 
either dual or solo. 

At the same time, you must 
take 30 hours of ground school 
instruction; 5 in Civil Air Regu- 
lations, 10 in Meteorology, 10 
in Navigation, and 5 in General 
Servicing of Aircraft. 

There are two advantages to 
attending a CAA-approved fly- 
ing school. First, it prepares you 
better for the CAA written exam 


_in these ground school subjects. 


The second reason is that the 
approved school is often less 
costly — since it saves you the 
price of about 15 hours of flight 
instruction. 


These students are learning how to chart a cross-country course during 


a class in navigation. Problem is to find wind drift and compass heading. 
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When a pilot “cuts the 
gun” he is throttling the 
engine, usually for a 
glide. 

Next week: What's a 
“bandit”? 











After you have logged the re- 
quired number of flying hours, 
and have passed the written ex- 
am, you must also pass a flight 
test. This test is given by a 
CAA examiner, and it is no snap. 

It consists of a number of ad- 
vanced flight maneuvers, which 
you must perform with split- 
second precision. The flight test 
has recently been made easier, 
but many pilots claim it is still 
far too difficult. 

Thousands of men and wom- 
en have won their wings as pri- 
vate pilots. They have- proven 
that the trained flyer is the safe 
flyer. Accidents are surprisingly 
few, compared to the huge au- 
tomobile accident rate. 

So work and train until you 
win those wings! Even birds 
take flight instruction when they 
first start flying—and their 
wings are the built-in kind! 


Enginology 


Are you puzzled by the mys- 
teries of supercharging, com- 
bustion, ignition, and carbura- 
tion? Air Week recommends a 
swell 100-page illustrated book- 
let on the “why” of engines. It’s 
called Enginology. You can ob- 
tain a copy by sending twenty- 
five cents in coin (U. S.) to: 
Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion, Department SS, Paterson 
8, New Jersey. 














Olticial | > Coast tuard pote 


Test pick-ups proved the efficiency of the Vickers hydraulic hoist in 
air rescues at sea. Piloting the helicopter is Comdr. Frank Erickson. 


Air Rescue at Sea 


The United States Coast 
Guard specializes in rescues at 
sea. Its newest rescue technique 
employs a combination of heli- 
copters and hydraulics. 

A demonstration of the Coast 
Guard’s improved rescue meth- 
ods was staged in the Atlantic 
Ocean, off Manasquan, N. J. 

At 1645 (4:45 p.m.), Lt. 
(jg) Stewart Graham, USCG, 
took off from the cutter Cobb 
in a helicopter 

While the helicopter hovered 
life raft, Lt. 
lowered a cable and 
“survivor.” 
Returning to the Cobb, but re- 
iloft, he lowered the 
deck by means of 


over a drifting 
Graham 


picked up the first 


maiming 

man to the 

the cable 
Three more 


“survivors were 


“rescued” in a similar manner 


in less than ten minutes 
What made the 
tion so successful? 
It was the hoist 


Helic 


long be en abl 


demonstra- 


the 


h ive 


not 
helicopter opters 

to hover oveT a 
But the 


rescue of a survivor 


certain spot one-man 
at sea had 
never been accomplished 

You might think that an ordi- 
nary ] idde 9 ould 


instead of a 


have 
cable. 
Have you ever tried to climb a 
80-foot rope ladder? It can be 
done, if you know how and are 


rope 


been used 





in good physical condition. But 
it’s an almost impossible feat 
for an exhausted survivor. 

A cable wound up by a one- 
horse-power electric motor was 
tried, but with loads greater 
than 150 pounds, it slipped. 

The answer was supplied by 
a Vickers hydraulic system. This 
consists of a cable hoist pow- 
ered by an electric motor and a 
hydraulic pump 

The electric motor operates 
the pump, which in turn oper- 
ates the hydraulic motor. The 
system is controlled by a valve 

The principles of modern 
hydraulics were first described 
by the French physicist, Blaise 
Pascal, in 1658) He discovered 
that when a fluid confined in a 
closed vessel is put under pres- 
sure, it presses equally on all 
parts of the vessel. 

You can demonstrate this by 
punching holes into a rubber 
ball and filling it with water. 
Squeeze the ball and the water 
will squirt out all the holes with 
equal force. 

Modern hydraulic equipment 


operates under high pressure. . 


The pumps, motors, and control 
valves are compact and light in 
weight. They are dependable, 
and respond toe push-button 
control. Thus, they are well- 
suited for use on aircraft. 





Tech's Initiation 


Tech and Nick, both now 
members of the initiation com- 
mittee of the Bunsen Chemical 
Society, were preparing some 
entertainment for the next 
meeting. 

They could not resist the 
temptation to talk of their own 
initiation experiences. 

“I can still remember the 
queer feeling I had in my 
stomach when I came up to 
take the test,” said Tech. — 

“I know just what you 
mean,” Nick replied. “I had it, 
tdo.” 

“They gave me a problem in 
electricity when I was initiated,” 
Tech recalled. 

“What did you have to do?” 

“I had to make a galvanom- 
eter from a pocket compass and 
about two feet of bell wire.” 

“Jeeps!” exclaimed Nick 
“What's a galvanometer?” 

“It indicates the flow of elec- 
tricity,” said Tech. “It’s some- 
thing like a voltmeter, but more 
sensitive. Good galvanometers 
cost plenty.” 

“Why the queer name?” 

“Oh, that’s in honor of Luigi 
Galvani. He made some of the 
first experiments in electro- 
chemistry in Italy, in the 
1700s.” 





“Did you make the galvanom- 
eter?” asked Nick. 

“Yes,” replied Tech. “By 
chance, I had been reading 
about Hans Christian Oersted, 
a Danish physicist who lived 
about 100 years ago. He dis- 
covered that a wire carrying 
electricity is surrounded by a 
magnetic field. It is able to de- 
flect a compass needle.” 

“So you just put two and 
two together.” 

“It wasn’t’ quite as simple as 
that,” said Tech. “First, I 
placed the compass so that the 
needle pointed toward the 
North. Then, I wound several 
turns of wire around the com- 
pass case in the same direction, 
from north to south.” 

“How much electricity did 
you use?” Nick asked. 

“Just one fresh dry cell. I 
connected it so that the current 
would flow from south to north 
through the wire.” 

“Did the needle turn?” 

“You bet it did,” Tech said. 
“It went almost over to the W 
for west.” 

“Suppose you reversed the 
direction of the current. Would 
the needle turn toward the E?” 

“Yes,” said Tech. 


DOTTED LINES SHOW COMPASS NEEDLE 
BEFORE WIRES ARE CONNECTED TO 
THE DRY CELL 








YOURE GOING! 


rot ’ 

il A part of a poem, which 

—~ goes something like this, has 
an important message for 

rot I 

—_ you: 

= “One ship sails East, an- 

te other West 

— By the self-same wind 

that blows. 

not "Tis not the gale, but set 

eat of sail 

ea. That determines where 

= it goes.” 

& What are some of the 

pm things that can help you de- 


cide how to “set your sail”? 

What kind of training can help you 
to sail smoothly and speedily toward 
your career goal? 

One of the best ways of determining 
your career is work experiences. Odd 
jobs offer three advantages: 

1, They help you to learn about 
yourself, to discover your abilities, your 
likes and dislikes. 

Let’s take John, who is interested in 
machinery. John is always tinkering 
with the washing machine, the coaster 
brake of his bike, or father’s car. 

The garage man down the street has 
invited John to come around and act as 
his helper after school and on Satur- 
days. John has decided to accept the 
offer, not so much for the money as 
for the chance to learn if he really likes 
automobile mechanics as a steady diet. 

2. Work experience develops good 
habits. After-school jobs help you to 
get along with other people, to work on 
a schedule, to appreciate the value of 
time and of property. 

You will have the chance to over- 
come shyness and fear of working with 
machines. You will learn to respect au- 
thority, and how to follow directions. 

People often lose jobs because they 
cannot get along with other people, or 
fail to mind their own business, or do 
not follow directions. Therefore, it is 
essential to develop good work habits. 
And the best way to develop them is 
through work experiences. 

8. Working teaches you the value of 
money. Money means more to you if 
you work for it, than if it is given as an 
allowance by your parents. 

Most important, work experiences 
will help you to discover the career that 
is most suited to you. 

When you |\.ve decided what your 
interests and a..lities are, get an odd 
job that will enable you to put them 
into practice. 


By FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 


Vocational Editor 
+ 





“16 chew hes loath... 
this 3-toed Sloth 







coe but its better for you 


Hanging high in tropical trees, the lazy sloth just swallows his 
breakfast whole! The slothful, toothless way! 

But you want a breakfast that'll give you fun... delicious 
flavor...and functional chewing! And that’s just what you get 
when you eat delicious, nutritious Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 

Chewing like this every day at breakfast, you provide needed 
daily exercise for teeth and gums. For teeth move ever-so- 
slightly in their sockets, with “massaging” effect on gums, 
stimulating local circulation. Chewing’s good, too, for helping 
development of the jaw. 

Your family will order 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat — 
the original Niagara Falls 
product—for you at the 
food store. Tell them why 
you want it! 








BAKED BY NABISCO 
WATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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1. Although a Southerner, 
Johnson opposed secession 
in 1861 and stayed in his seat 
while the other Southerners 
walked out of the chamber. 


A ite: A. DS. ae 


ANDREW JOHNSON (1808-1875) 
“Let peace and prosperity be restored to the land.” 


NDREW JOHNSON was the only President ever to be impeached for “high 
crimes and misdemeanors” and tried by the United States Senate. His 
acquittal by a one-vote margin prevented the office of President from losin 
its importance in our system of government. Once the most hated man who 
evér served as President, Johnson now is recognized as a courageous, 
honest leader. : 

Born in Raleigh, North Carolina, and apprenticed at 14 to a tailor, John- 
son ran away and became a tailor in Greeneville, Tennessee. His wife, Eliza 
McCardle, helped him improve his reading and writing and, at 20, he started 
his political career as an alderman. He later served in the state legislature, 
as a Representative in Congress, as governor, and as a U, S. Senator. 

The Tenure of Office Act, which Johnson fought in 1868, was declared by 
the U. $. Supreme Court in 1926 to have been unconstitutional. 


licans nominated Johnson for Vice President on a Union ticket with 


2. As a reward for his services, and to win Democratic votes, the Repub- 
Lincoln in 1864. The death of Lincoln in 1865 made Johnson President. 











THE SOUTHERN STATES , 
LEFT THE UNION /N 186/! 
THEY SHOULD BE TREATED 
AS CONQUERED PROVINCES! 








/ SHALL FOLLOW 
LINCOLN’S PLAN OF 
TREATING THEM AS 
THOUGH THEY NEVER 
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with the “radical” Repub- 
licans in Congress, led by 
Thaddeus Stevens, who 
wanted to treat the de- 
feated South harshly. 




















NOW WE'VE GOT JOHNSON! THE 

HOUSE WiLL VOTE TO /MPEACH HIM, 

AND THE SENATE /S CERTAIN 70 
CONVICT THE SCOUNDREL / 











5. Although seriously ill, Sen- 








. In 1868, Johnson violated 
the Tenure of Office Act by 
removing Secretary of War 
Stanton from office without 
the Senate’s consent. 








ator James Grimes of lowa 
was one of seven Repub- 
licans who voted not guilty, 
and Johnson was acquitted 
by one vote. 
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THUNDERHEAD 
“ A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


Remember My Friend Flicka? If you 
enjoyed that saga of a sorrel filly, you'll 
enjoy Thunderhead even more. 

Thunderhead is the story of Flicka’s 
colt, and of Ken McLaughlin (Roddy 
McDowall), the boy who owned him. 

Thunderhead resembied his father, a 
wild stallion called “Albino.” 

Albino had never been tamed. He 
was the leader of a Kerd of wild horses, 
and his domain was a western canyon. 

Although ugly and _ ill-tempered, 
Thunderhead could run like the wind. 
Ken hoped to make a race horse out of 
him, and thus make some money. 
Money was badly needed on the Mc- 








Laughlin ranch. But Thunderhead re- | 


fused to be broken. 

Ken later had reason to be grateful to 
Thunderhead. When the boy’s life was 
endangered by Albino, it was Thunder- 
head who came to Ken’s rescue. In the 
life-and-death struggle that followed, 
Thunderhead was the victor. But it was 
clear to Ken at the end that the horse 
would never be tamed or confined. 

There's entertainment for the entire 
family in this technicolor film. It has 
beauty and plenty of dramatic action. 





Movie Checkup 


“““Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile “So-so 


Musicals: “A Song for Miss Julie. ~Let’s 
Go Steady. ““Lake Placid - Serenade. 
““When Irish Eyes Are Smiling. ~““Meet 
Me in St. Louis. ““Music for Millions. 
“Can’t Help Singing. “Hollywood Can- 
teen. ““Tonight and Every Night. 


Drama: ““Thunderhead. ““Enchanted 


Cottage. “Betrayal from the East. 
““Hotel Berlin. “““A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn. ““Keep Your Powder Dry. 


“Sergeant Mike. “Thoroughbreds. 
““Salty O'Rourke. ““Keys of the King- 
dom. ““National Velvet. “““Tomorrow 
the World. “Faces in the Fog. ““Woman 
in the Window. “““Song to Remember. 
““The Suspect. ~““Guest in the House. 

War Pictures: ~“““God Is My Co-Pilot. 
“¥Objective Burma. “Colonel Blimp. 
“Sunday Dinner for a Soldier. ““The 
Fighting Lady. “““Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo. ““Winged Victory. 

Comedy: “It's in the Bag. ““Princess 
and the Pirate. “Here Come the Waves. 
““San Diego, I Love You. 

Mysteries: “The Thin Man Goes Home. 
““Having a Wonderful Crime. “One 
Body Too Many. 








NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
SPORTS AUTHORITY 


Arch Ward 


Says: 


“Wilson Tennis Equipment is 






























































now helping to keep our army 
and navy boys in condition. 
This great competitive sport is 
not only good for muscles, it’s 
good for mind as well. After the 
war, Tennis will play its part in 
helping to get our men back to 
normal. Until then take care 

of the Wilson equipment you 
have. It will serve you well 
because it’s quality all the way 
through.” Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago, New York and 
other leading cities. 


Arch Ward is a member of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 


Wikhon 


MEMBER:—The Athletic Institute, a non-profit organization 
dedicated to the advancement of national physical fitness. 


Wilson Athletic Goods 
Mfg. Co., Inc. f 
Chicago Plant 


Let's all boost the “War Memorials That Live” campaign to 
commemorate our war heroes. : 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 











At twenty, thirty seems ancient. 
At thirty, forty is distant middle age. 


At forty, well, it’ll be a long time be- 
fore you’re fifty. 

The point is that ten years ahead al- 
ways seems like a long time. Yet, actually 
it passes “before you know it”. . . and 
you figd yourself face to face with prob- 
lems, opportunities, needs, that. once 
seemed very far in the future. 


This is a good thing to remember today, 
when you buy War Bonds to speed the 
winning of the war. 

In ten years—only ten years—those 
bonds will bring you back $4 for every 
$3 you put into them today. 

Think of what that money may mean 
to you in 1955. An education for your 
children . ..a home. . . maybe even re- 
tirement to the place and the life of your 
heart’s desire. 

All this your War Bonds can mean to 


you ...if you buy all you can today and 
hold them to maturity. 


lt won't be long till 1955. Not half as 
long as you think. 


SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 


This is an official U. 8. Treasury advertisement 
—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department 
and War Advertising Council 
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What do you know? Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers edition 


1. THE NEW FRANCE 


Underline the correct endings to each 
of the following statements. Score 5 
points each. Total, 25. 


1. France’s greatest economic prob- 
lem is (a) getting the rubber for rub- 
ber checks; (b) floating inflated money; 
(c) overcoming the lack of transporta- 
tion facilities. ; 

2. Charles de Gaulle is (a) the head 
of the French Provisional Government; 
(b) French ambassador to the UV, S.; 
(c) a French movie star. 

3. The government of France is 
known as the Provisional Government 
because it (a) supplies the people with 
provisions; (b) governs only the prov- 
inces; (c) is only_a temporary govern- 
ment, 

4. When many of a nation’s indus- 
tries are operated and controlled by the 
government, the state leans towards (a) 
socialism; (b) capitalism; (c) opti- 
mism. 

5. France will hold a national elec- 
tion (a) when V-Day comes; (b) when 
two million French prisoners return 
from Germany; (c) on the 4th of July. 


My score 


2. FIGHTING BILLS 


Underline the correct answers to 
each of the following questions. Score 
5 points each. Total, 25. 


1. What is the purpose of a “limited 
national service act”? 

(a) to limit the army; (b) to draft 
male civilians to work in war 
plants; (c) to limit workers to 
a 35-hour week. 

2. How many additional workers are 
needed before July first? 

(a) 1,700; (b) 7,000; (c) 700,- 
000 


8. Which bill is called the work-or- 
fight bill? 
(a) Kilgore-O’Mahoney bill; (b) 
May-Bailey bill; (c) Federal 
Aid to Education bill. 
4. What Government agency is in 
charge of manpower? 
(a) OPA; (b) WPB; (c) WMC. 

5. What has happened to both of the 

limited national service bills? 

(a) both bills will be discussed in a 
joint House-Senate confer- 
ence; 

(b) both bills will become laws. 
(c) both bills were scrapped in 
favor of the-midnight curfew. 


3. FLY RIGHT 


Three of the statements below are 
true, and two are false. Write a T in the 
blank before a true statement, and an F 
in the blank before a false one. Score 4 
points each. Total, 20. 

1.___To be a student pilot you must 
have a minimum of 100 hours flight in- 
struction. 

2.__Contact flying means you must 
hit an obstacle and make contact with- 
out wrecking the aircraft. 

3.__Instrument ratings are for blind 
flying. 

4.__To get a student or a private li- 
cense, pilots must be able to pass a 
physical examination. 

5.__Pilots working for a private li- 
cense may cut down on solo hours by 
studying at approved ground schools. 

My score 


4. CHARACTER STUDY 


Who was who in the story of Katina? 
In the blank following each statement, 
write the correct name of the person 
whom the statement describes. Score 4 
points each. Total, 20. 

1. Peter was sitting on a stone with 
a shrapnel wound on the forehead. 





2. Katina was our C. O. (Command- 
ing Officer). — 
3. Dee was the Greek interpreter at- 
tached to the squadron. 
4. Monkey brought the little girl to 
the tent one rainy day after her wound 
had been tended to. 
5. Pericles was the RAF pilot who 
discovered Katina in Paramythia. 











My score 


5. SEA-SWIPING 


Underline the correct endings to the 
following questions. Score 5 points 
each. Total, 10. 


1. How does a helicopter accomplish 
rescues at sea? 

(a) A powerful magnet in the hel- 
icopter draws the survivor up 
to the plane; (b) a hydraulic 
hoist lifts him to safety; (c) 
he climbs up a rope ladder. 

2. Who first described the principles 
of modern hydraulics? 
(a) Paseal; (b) Pasteur; (c) 
Picasso. 


My score 
My total score 
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IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


collaborationist (ko-lab-a RAY-shun- 
ist), p. 4. Collaborationists are those 
people who worked with the Germans 
against their own country and people. 

conservative (kon-SER-va-tiv), p. 4. 
A term applied_to people who.wish to 
keep the laws and customs of govern- 
ment that have been tested and proven 
over long periods of time. They are 
opposed to radical ideas and sudden 
changes. Those who are sympathetic to 
social changes and reforms are called 
Liberals or Progressives. 

provisional government (pro-VIZH- 
un-al), p. 3. A provisional government 
is a temporary government set up dur- 
ing an emergency. 

sponsor (SPON-ser), p. 4. Frorh the 
Latin spondere (to engage oneself). 
One who undertakes the responsibility 
for accomplishing a certain thing. 

stalemate (STALE-mate), p. 2. At 
a standstill; in a deadlock; at a fixed 
position. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE 
NEWS 
Osaka (o-SAH-kah), p. 2. 
Koiso (ko-EE-so), p.. 2. 
Nagoya (nah-GO-yah), p. 2. 
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Dear Junior Scholastic: 


19th 
stated that Luxembourg broke away 


In your February issue you 
from Holland when Wilhelmina be- 
came Queen. You said it could not have 
a woman ruler. In another magazine, 
we found that Luxembourg had a 
woman ruler. Please explain this. 
Fred Sipple, 
; Erie, Pa. 

Editor's note: The Sallic Law, passed in 
1783, forbade Luxembourg to have a 
female ruler. Luxembourg was under Neth- 
erlands rule until 1890. When the King of 
Holland died, Wilhelmina ruled, and so the 
people of Luxembourg had to find a new 
ruler. They asked Duke Adolph of Luxem- 
bourg to take the throne. The Duke had 
only one-son, William, to succeed him. 
William had no sons, and when he died 
the Luxembourgers did not wish to have 
to find another ruling family — the second 
time in 20 years. In April 1907, they re- 


13 


» 
voked the Sallic Law to permit women to 
rule. Princess Marie Adelaide was the first 
female ruler. In 1919 she abdicated be- 
cause of ill health, and was succeeded by 
the Grand Duchess Charlotte, her sister. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

While reading the story entitled 1300 
Heroes .Come Home in the February 
12th issue, I came across the following 
phrase: “ETO ribbon.” I would like to 
know what the letters stand for and 
why the ribbon is given. 

Dorothy Poole, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Editor's note: The ETO ribbon is the 
European Theater of Operations campaign 
ribbon. Soldiers wear campaign ribbons to 
designate the area in which they have 
served. Stars on the ribbon mean that the 
soldier has participated in major engage- 
ments. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In your March 12th issue, on page 
5, there is a map of Italy. On this map 
you have Mt. Vesuvius in Sicily. Mt. 
Vesuvius is in Naples. 

James Tickett 
Cottage Farms School 
Cape Elizabeth, Me. 


Editor's note: You are correct. Mount 
Vesuvius is ten miles outside of Naples. 
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La moda Americana... Have a Coke 






= 
So, i | 





} 
1 






~.-0Y an American custom das seen in Italy 


People overseas are impressed by the American fighting man’s friendliness 
among his fellows. They see his home-ways and customs—his good humor. 
Have a Coke they hear him say to his buddies, and they begin to understand 
America. Yes, the pause that refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola speaks of the 
friendliness of Main Street and the family fireside. 





COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA+COLA COMPANY 
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You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its friendly abbreviation 
“Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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Pre-Proved 
for every 


playing quality! 


Play safe, when you go 


in for a restring job! 
Ask for Armour’s Tested 
Gut! You'll get tennis 
strings that have been 
pre-proved for every 
playing quality...speed 
resiliency ... strength! 
Performance proved by 


scientific laboratory tests in Armour’s plant, | 


before they are sold to you. 
And despite wartime conditions, your favor- 
ite restringer has on hand carefully aged stock 


in all six Armour Tested Brands. aneutait 


ARMOUR and Company y 
String Division «+ Chicago, Illinois 


r Tested Bronds ore 
available of your dealer's now 
GOLD STAR 
TILDEN JUNIOR 
VARSITY 


These six Armou 


SUPER SPECIAL 
DAVIS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 





LET TENNIS 


ad FIT 


@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 


KEEP 


Clip the coupon now. | 


| 


Send for your FREE 
copy today! 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept 5)! 
500 Fifth Ave.. New York City 18 


Please rush me that FREE Dunloptennis book: “Stroking 
with Vincent Richerds.”” 





ARMOUR’S TESTED GUT GEE 
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Associated Press 


Tilden, No. 1 racketeer of all time. 


A Nifty Past 50 


TILL a nifty, though past 50, is Big 
Bill Tilden — the greatest player that 
ever swatted a tennis ball. At 52, he can 
still give any player in the world a run 
for his money. And a very close run, too. 


Big Bill’s record is unmatched. Before _ 


turning professional in 1930, he won 27 
national championships! 

He made the U.S. (Davis Cup) team 
in world championship play 11 times. 
And what a showing he made! He won 
12 straight victories from 1920 through 
1926. All in all, he played 34 Davis Cup 
matches, and won 27 of ‘em. 

We had a chat with Bill the other 
week, and left wondering if time really 
marches on. For Bill, it must crawl. He 
never seems to age. 

Big Bill spends most of his time these 
days giving lessons and playing exhibi- 
tions for soldiers. He is very excited 
about two young players he is coaching. 
One is Noel A. Brown of San Diego. 

“When I first saw Noel,” he told us, 
“he was just a slugger —all brawn. I 
sold him the idea that tennis could be 
played with the head as well as the arms 
and legs. He now knows all the shots. I 
expect him to win the national cham- 


| pionship in 1948.” 





The second young player he is “high” 
on is Arthur Anderson, 13 years old, of 
LeConte Junior High School, in Holly- 
wood. “I started him at 11%. He had 
never seen a racket. Six months later, he 
went to the finals of the Southern Cali- 
fornia championship for boys 13 and 
under. This year, he has already won 
seven tournaments.” 
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. Nation governed by General de Gaulle. 
. Desert in North Africa. 

. You and I. 11. Virginia. 

. 2nd person, verb to be. 

. Gathers harvest. 

. 8rd person, verb to be. 

. Name of man who polls public opinion. 
. Steamship ( abbrev. ) 

. Expression of inquiry. 

. Premier of Russia. 

. Combining form meaning dawn. 

. Gum-like substance in trees. 

. Relative. 30. Greek letter P. 

. By. 33. Tears into scraps. 

. Bodies of water, larger than the seas. 


. Fuel for automobiles. 
. Body of water. 
. Not many. 
. Pertaining to the Navy. 
. Declaration signed at Inter-American 
Conference in February. 
. Capital of France. 
. Egyptian sun god. 
. Period of time. 
. German city north of Dusseldorf. 
. Type of tree. 
. Spain (abbrev.) 
. Native of Greece. 
. Boy’s name. 
2. Lift. 23. Senior. 
. Apart. 
5. Girl’s name. 
9. New Hampshire. 
. It is (contraction. ) 
. Island in the Marshalls. 
. Speak. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 








Half and Half 


Pvt. Joe: “Moe, half your relatives are 
crazy.” 
Pvt. Moe: “You take that back or. . .” 
Pot. Joe: “Okay, half your relatives are 
not crazy.” 
Donald Stallings, Big Spring (Tex.) H. 8. 


The Young Squirt 


An old lady entered a drug store and 
peered nearsightedly at the young man 
behind the soda fountain. “Are you a 
doctor?” she asked. 

“No ma'am,” replied the soda clerk. 
“I'm a fizzician.” 

Darwin Cline. Washington Jr. H. S., Centerville, Ia. 


Fruitful Occupation 


Lady: “How much are these toma- 
toes?” 

Grocer: “Thirty-five cents—a pound, 
ma’am.” 

Lady: “Did you raise them yourself?” 

Grocer: “Yes, they were thirty-three 
cents a pound yesterday.” 


Donnie Wakenight, Hagerstown, Md 


STARtled 


Three Star General walking down the 
road: “Do you know what these. stars 
mean?” 

Rookie: “Blow me down, sir. You've 


got three sons in the service.” 


Nicholas Santoro. P. S. 112, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Imposter 
Luke: “Why did the foreman fire 
you?” 


McGluck: “You know foremen — just 
guys who stand around and watch other 
people work.” 

Luke: “So what?” ‘ 

McGluck: “So everybody thought I 


” 
was the foreman. 
» School, Newport, Wash 





Beatrice Falk, Idal 
MACHINIST TRADE 


LEARN TOOL & DIE MAKING 


in completely equipped Shops. Also short, special 
Shop courses for essential War and Post-War Jobs. 
Learn on actual Shop work. Coeducational. Special 
Counselor for G.1. Training. Write for Free Booklet. 


ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 S$. Michigan Chicago 5, Ill. 





LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Maaarine 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capitai Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


ell FREE CATALOG Lin 
















Fimest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. Write 
' for our attractive free catalog and select s 


beautiful or ring for your class or club. 
_— Dept. P, Keetai Arts Co., Rochester, ¥ "Y. 
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Out of Bounds ; 


A little boy stood up in school one 
day and told the teacher his sister had 
the measles. 

“Well, that’s too bad, Johnny,” said 
the teacher. “You'd better go home 
right away and not return until your 
sister is well again.” 


Johnny left in a hurry. After he had | 


been gone for a few minutes, ,a little 
girl raised her hand and said: “Johnny’s 
sister lives in Milwaukee.” 

Jim Beach, Hebron (Md.) High School 


Juggling the Jungles 


American: “Who do you think are 
the best jungle fighters?’ 

Japanese prisoner: “Australians.” 

American: “Who next?” 

Japanese: “Chinese.” 

American: “But what 
Yanks?” 


Japanese: “Americans no jungle fight- | 
ers. Americans remove jungles, then | 


fight.” - 


John Yoder, Winthrop Training School, Rock Hill, 8. C 


Joke of the Week 





Top humor honors and the Gold Star | 


JSA button for this week go to Louie 
Daunora, Lew Wallace School, Gary, 
Ind. 

A sailor entered a bank with a great 
deal of pomp and importance. In his 
hand he held a check for fifty cents. He 


approached the cashier’s window, pre-| | 


sented the check with a flourish, and 
said: “Come, come, my good man, will 
you cash this cheek for me?” 

The cashier glanced up, examined the 
check, and as he reached in the change 


drawer asked: “Yes, sir, How would you | 


prefer it — heads or tails?” 


The Female of the Species 


She: “Don’t you think it’s just won- 
derful to be engaged?” 

He: “I suppose it is.” 

She: “Have you heard about Pete and 
Vivian?” 

He: “No. What about them?” 

She: “They're engaged.” . 

He: “Oh.” 

She: “Don’t you ever dréam of get- 
ting married? Think of a little cottage, 
a wife, and kiddies.” 

He: “Will you — would you — marry 
m-m-mee?” 

She: “Oh, Harry! This is so sudden!” 

Jack Penny, Highland Ave., Pittsburgh. Pa. 








Lost Week's Solution 
ACROSS: 2-Rome; 6-Warsaw; 8-ore; 9-Maas; 
10-heal; 12-Turin; 13-imp; 14-Mr.; 15-do; 16-Lae; 
17-Benes; 18-brag; 19-ache; 21-ETO; 23-tanker; 
26-Roer, 
DOWN: 1-lwo; 2-Ra; 3-organ; 4-MS.; 5-EAM; 
6-Wehrmacht; 7-warmonger; 11-Eire; 13-idea; 17- 
brake; 20-ear; 22-oil; 24-no; 25-er 
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Pen and pencil 
m@ set, illustrated at 
yh left, in rich gift 


box..... $975 


TELESCOPE PRECISION 
sets this pen apart! 


| Sleek, trim, tailored, the 1945 Wearever 
Zenith introduces new beauty in appear- 
ance and performance. Designed and built 
with a precision worthy of a fine telescope. 
Precision that distinguishes the ingenious 
“C-Flow” feed, the 14-carat gold 

point, the very design of this 
handsome pen: See, try, buy the 
ruby-topped Wearever Zenith. Mf) 
Made by David Kahn, Inc = 
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A man searches the skies a 
...and finds faith! Faith in” 
a woman’s love, and the. uel 












Dennis Morgan as Col. 
Robert Lee Scott, Jr. 


. laughter of children— ir 





-as Gen. Chennault 
he fiercest Flying 
_ Tiger of them oll! 


steel-spitting guns of a.” 
shark-jawed P-40—in the 
Comrade-in-Arms whe 
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You could count on the 
Flying Padre for com- 
fort—and a laugh! 






a His hobby wos painting— 
Jap flags on the fuseloge! 


WARNER BROS. 
proudly add to such current successes as 
“Hollywood Canteen", ‘To Have And 
Have Not’’ and ‘‘Objective Burma’’ a pic- 
ture that ranks with our all-time greatest, 
from the all-exciting, best-selling book by 


Col. ROBERT LEE SCOTT, Jr. 
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RAYMOND MASSEY - ALAN HALE 
ANDREA KING - JOHN RIDGELY 


JACK L. WARNER Produced by Directed by Robert Florey 
Executive Producer Robert Buckner Screen Play by Peter Milne & Abem Finkel + Music by Franz Waxman 
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STUDY OF SOCIALISM IS 
KEY 10 THE NEW FRANCE 


THEME ARTICLE — FRANCE — pp. 3, 4 


To understand the complex political and economic situa- 
tion in France today, pupils should first have an elementary 
knowledge of the make-up of a socialized state. They should 
be able to trace the causes of the left-wing movements in 
many of the liberated nations. 

In order to understand the conflict between lettist and 
rightest groups in France, as in other countries treated in 
the Theme Articles this semester (Creece, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Holland, Belgium, and Italy), have pupils discuss 
the concept of socialism. 

In its 20th-century connotation, the socialized state is 
one in which land and productive property (stores, farms, 
factories, banks, communication, transportation), are owned 
commonly by the people and operated by the government. 
Do you think General de Gaulle is a true socialist? Do his 
reforms lean more towards the left or the right? Explain. 

Have pupils report on the origin of socialism which, in its 
modern form, was born in the Industrial Revolution. It was 
in this period that the economic center of gravity shifted 
from the farm, with its promise’ of comparative security in 
the way of food and lodging, to the factory, with its prob- 
lems of wages, labor, and dependence upon employers. 

Pupils might debate the point: Public utilities in the U. S. 
should be owned by the people and controlled by the state. 

What arguments can you list -for socialism? Against it? 


* * ~ 


The transportation article in last week’s issue, pp. 10, 11, 
can be related to the transportation problem in France. How 
could an efficient transport system ease the poverty and 
unemployment in France? 

Class Question: If you were an important figure in the 
French government, what measures would you take to re- 
habilitate France? You may appoint members of the class to 
various posts and assign them to make reports on their 
rehabilitation plans. 

Your class might discuss the vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives against allocating Lend-Lease materials for post- 
war rehabilitation. Using France as an illustration, have 
pupils comment on the possible effects of this decision on 
war-stricken countries 
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Discussion Questions 

1. What would you say are the three most important 
things that France needs now? 

2. Do you think that General de 
capable general and statesman? 


Gaulle has been a 


3. How can socialism spread trom one country to an- 
other? How do you think most Americans feel about social- 
ism in Europe? 

4. Why should collaborationists be punished? Can you 
think of any reason to pardon them? 

5. Study the map on the cover of last week’s issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Looking at the products, do you think 
France has a greater future as an industrial, or as an agri- 
cultural nation? 


Fact Questions 

1. List four ways in which France has been weakened by 
the war. 

2. Why is General de Gaulle’s government known as a 
“provisional” government? 

3. Why did the U. S. and Great Britain take so long to 
recognize the de Gaulle government? 

4. Name one reason for the opposition in France to de 
Gaulle. 


5. Why must a national election in France be postponed? 


Classroom and Magazine Working Together 
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KATINA — pp. 5, 6 


Roald Dahl, author ot Katina, obtained his story material 
first-hand. A Squadron Leader in the RAF, he was in Greece 
in the spring of 1941, when the story of Katina occurred 
After Greece fell to the Germans, Dahl transferred to the 
Syrian campaign. He was later invalided home because of 
head injuries acquired in a previous campaign. His skull 
had been fractured in September 1940, while flying Gladi- 
ators in Libya. 

Now in the U. S., Dahl has done some writing tor Walt 
Disney's studio, and is also writing fiction. He is the son of 
Norwegian parents, and is 27 years old. m 


Class Activities 


Your class can study Katina as an example of the type of 
writing that is indigenous to the war-time literary output - 
a combination of fact and fiction. Have pupils list the details 
in the story that seem to be unmistakably factual, and those 
that seem to have more or less an imaginative ring. 

Have pupils review the Theme Articles on Greece (Oct. 
30, p. 3; Jan. 8, p. 6), to set the topical background of the 
story. Locate on the maps: Athens, Thermopylae Pass, and 
Eleusis. 

Have your class study the illustration on page 5 and dis 
cuss whether or not it captures the spirit of the child, Katina 
What facts of the story can one learn from this illustration? 
Does it invite you to read the story? 

Have pupils act out in pantomime the following scenes: 
(1) finding Katina; (2) dinner in the tent; (3) the air-raid 
in which Katina jumped from the trench to the airfield; (4) 
Katina meeting the German pilot. 


Questions on Story Construction 

1. Did you like this story? Why, or why not? Did you 
find it easy or difficult to understand? 

2. Do you prefer stories that are based on news events, 
or do you prefer “escapist stories” — stories that leave out 
all mention of the war? 

8. Is there enough action in this story to suit you? Does 
the plot move swiftly enough? 

4. Which characters are drawn most sharply? Which do 
you think is the more important factor in this story — the 
character of Katina, the plot, or the story of the RAF? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why do you think Katina ran out to shake her fists at 
the German planes? Does this action show anything about 
her character? What? 

2. What do you think was in the minds of the people at 
Athens, who knew the Germans were defeating the British 
in Greece? 

$. Why was Katina contused by the sight of the young 
German flyer? 


AIR WEEK — p. 7 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think 18-year-olds should be allowed to fly, or 
should the age limit for licenses be raised? 

2. Should the requirements for a pilot’s license be raised 
so that fewer people will fly, or should they be lowered so 
that many thousands of people might fly? 

3. What are the advantages of a nation’s having large 
uumbers of plane pilots? What are the dangers, or disad- 
vantages, of a large flying public? 


Fact Questions 
. What are two grades of pilot certificates? 
2. What is meant by an instrument rating? 
3. What is meant by contact flying? 


LOOK WHERE YOU’RE GOING — p. 9 


School and community might cooperate in a project to 
test the validity of Dr. Zeran’s vocational article At a PTA 
or civic meeting, plans might be made to employ career 
minded pupils for one or two weeks in a job that has some 
kinship with his present vocational ambition Each pupil 
could be required to make a day-to-day report that sum 
marizes his earnings, learning, duties, and improved habits 
Interesting details and occurrences should also be reported 


Discussion Questions 

1. What disadvantages are there in working while attend 
ing school? 

2. What is the value of working after school aside trom 
the money earned? 

3. How can working experiences of boys and girls hel; 
the war effort? 


QUICK QUIZ 


1. Name one of the’ two bills that have been drawn up to 
solve the war manpower shortage. (May-Bailey bill or 
“work-or-fight” bill); (Kilgore-O’Mahoney bill.) 

2. What Government agency is in charge of manpower 
distribution? (War Manpower Commission. ) 

3. Name one important Japanese city on which American 
Superforts dropped fire bombs. (Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka. 
Kobe. ) 

4. What does the Vickers hydraulic hoist on a helicopte: 
do? (Rescue men adrift at sea.) 

5. The story entitled Katina takes place during the in- 
vasion of Greece. What season and year was this? Through 
what Balkan nation did the Germans attack? (Spring 1941. 
Yugoslavia. ) 

6. Who is the leader of France? (General Charles de 
Gaulle. ) 

7. Name two industries that the French government ex 
pects to control or operate. (Banking, coal mines, oil in- 
dustry, gas, electricity, transportation and communication 
systems. ) 

8. Why are the French waiting to hold their national 
election? (2,000,000 Frenchmen are held captive in Ger 
many. ) 

9. What four nations will sponsor the San Francisco Con 
ference? (U. S., Great Britain, Russia, and China.) 

10. What is meant by “contact” flying weather? (Th« 
earth’s surface can be seen.) 





Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 
ACROSS: 3-France; 7-Sahara; 9-we; 11-Va.; 12-are; 14-reaps; 17-is: 
18-Gallup; 19-SS; 2l-eh; 23-Stalin; 26-e0; 27-resin; 28-kin; 30-pi; 31l-at; 
33-shreds; 36-oceans. 
DOWN: l1-gas; 2-sea; 3-few; 4-naval; 5-Chapultepec; 6-Paris; 8-Ra, 
10-era; 13-Essen; 15-elm; 16-Sp.; 18-Greek; 20-Eli; 22-hoist; 23-Sr.; 24- 
aside; 25-Ina; 29-N. H.; 32-’tis; 34-Roi; 35-say. 


Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 12 
1. THE NEW FRANCE: ¢, a, c, a, b 
2. FIGHTING BILLS: b, c, b, c, a. 
S. Fa eest Be Oe Bs Be Be 
4. CHARACTER STUDY: Katina, Monkey, Pericles, Doc, Peter. 
5. SEA-SWIPING: b, a. 
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A QUARTER of a century ago “Big 
Bill” Thompson of Chicago achieved in- 
ternational fame by his declaration of 
war against George III. He had found, 
to his horror, that school children were 
no longer being taught that George III 
was, in the words of Tom Paine, “The 
Royal Brute of Britain.” 

A little later New York State launched 
a program against history texts which 
unduly flattered the British by conced- 
ing to them qualities of courage — and 
a distinguished historian remarked 
wearily that next time he wrote on Bun- 
ker Hill he would say “three times the 
cowardly redcoats charged up the hill.” 


“Bad” History 

Everywhere there is pressure to en- 
courage the kind of history that flatters 
national, sectional, or class prejudices 
For the most part unconsciously, his- 
torians and teachers respond readily 
enough. Yet excessive celebration of na- 
tional virtues and nursing of national 
grudges are not the most serious sins of 
historians and teachers. For in some re- 
spects they are self-defeating — cer- 
tainly in a democracy where there is 
freedom of speech and of the press. 

No, the historian’s greatest sin is in 
fostering national astigmatism and 
blindness — that is, the lack of balance 
and perspective. Because of their exag 
gerations and omissions, most Ameri 
cans are inclined to believe that democ- 
racy is an American invention and that 
we still have a monopoly on it. They 
think that any people who tolerate a 
king must be backward politically. 

Distortion appears, in its worst form, 
in the interpretation of domestic history. 
For example, in the mid-twenties it was 
widely taught that the United States 
was seduced into the World War by 
wicked Wall Street bankers, munition 
manufacturers, and British propaganda. 
Historians insisted that the United 
States got nothing out of the war, that 
making the world safe for democracy 
was an illusion, and that it must never 
happen again. It has taken a decade of 
totalitarianism and five years of war to 
dissipate these notions and correct our 
attitude to World War II. 

The study and the teaching ot his- 
tory, then, is a serious matter which 
may affect domestic and foreign policy. 
It deserves attention. How are we to 
protect ourselves — and especially our 
children — against “bad” history? 

Emphatically, no authoritative body 
can censor bad history and provide 


Wars Are Won in History Books 


By Henry Steele Commager 


z 


Dr. Henry Steele Commager, who here dis- 
cusses in his trenchant way the danger of a 
chauvinistic abuse of national history, is well- 
known as professor of history at Columbia 
University, co-author with S. E. Morison of 
The Growth of the American Republic, and with 
Allan Nevins of The Story of a Free People, as 
well as author of many books of his own. He is 
contributing editor of Senior Scholastic. 


good history. As long as history is writ- 
ten, it will be written subjectively. 
Otherwise, it would be nothing but a 
list of names and dates. Where we have 
freedom of speech, press, and teaching, 
we will have false history written and 
taught. Censorship of any kind would 
only aggravate the evil. 

The suggestion that our history should 
be compiled by an international board 
of experts, or that history teaching 
should be supervised by international 
committees, is very impractical. The 
mere effort to compile such histories 
would result in an international brawl. 
The wildest flight of the imagination 
can not conceive of a history of the 
last 50 years which would be equally 
acceptable to American, British, Ger- 
man, Russian, and Spanish scholars. 

Nor can we do much by expanding 
the scope of our historical teaching. 
A New York Times survey revealed 
that although most American college 
students have been exposed to a good 
deal of American history, they are woe- 
fully ignorant of the subject. Given the 
endless demands on youngsters and a 
crowded curriculum, how can we hope 
to find room for teaching the history 
of other nations? We do teach Euro- 
pean and English history. but in a 
superficial way. 

Take, for one example, the problem 
ot India. Most Americans are ready to 
expel the British from that unhappy 
country at the drop of a hat. Their 
knowledge of India is based, in all prob- 
ability, upon the reading of Kipling, 
Macaulay’s Essay on Clive, Katherine 


Mayo’s Mother India, and various mag- 
azine articles written by people as un- 
informed as themselves. A careful study 
of the infinitely complex Indian prob- 
lem might lead to appreciation of the 
difficulties facing the British Govern- 
ment and to a suspension of judgment. 
But even British schools have neither 
the time nor the talent to deal with this 
question. 

There is, in short, no mechanical so- 
lution to the problem of the use and 
abuse of history. For history is a part 
and function of society. The way it is 
written, taught, and practiced reflects 
faithfully the whole of society. We can- 
not expect to have internationalism 
taught in the schools and nationalism 
expressed in all other methods of in- 
tellectual communication. Or to be 
completely fair in textbooks if we are 
unfair in newspapers and radio and 
movies. 

Nor would it be desirable for his- 
tory to disassociate itself from the rest 
of social life and experience. It would 
become sterile. No mere teaching can 
stand up against other influences in the 
long run. 

Abuse of history, in short, is a symp- 
tom of parochialism, misguided nation- 
alism, ignorance, insecurity, or fear. On 
the whole we are not controlled by any 
of these things, so we do not have a 
great deal of bad history. To the ex- 
tent that we are, we do abuse its teach- 
ing 


Climate of Opinion 


How, then, can history be used to 
advance the peace and well-being of 
the world? The prospect is by no means 
discouraging. If we think of history as 
a part of the climate of opinion, we 
will realize that as public opinion per- 
mits, history will become more enlight- 
ened, tolerant, and catholic. And if we 
think of history not as a quantitative 
body of facts but as a discipline — and 
attitude of mind — we will realize that 
its study can illuminate all problems. 

Recent experience illustrates this first 
point. All of us are daily concerned 
with world events, so we are eager to 
hear Britain, Russia, Latin America, 
Germany and Japan. Because places on 
a map have become real, we are will- 
ing to learn all about them. Thus, when- 
ever history becomes real, people will 
pay attention to it. Problems of world 
organization, global geography, colo- 
nies, native races, currency, and finance 
have become immediate, so people are 
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giving them earnest attention. In this 
new climate of opinion, study of world 
history — perhaps for the first time — 
ties in with reality and becomes signifi- 
cant 


History — An Attitude of Mind 


The second point — that history is dis- 
cipline — is perhaps less obvious. We 
cannot, I have said, hope to embrace in 
the school curriculum, or in our own 
reading, all the nations and all the 
problems of the world. Fortunately we 
need set ourselves no such unattainable 
ideal. The study of history is not de- 
signed to give us comprehensive in- 
formation, but an attitude of mind. It 
should teach us perspective, impartial- 
ity, tolerance, patience, and critical acu- 
men. It should — indeed it must teach 
us the interdependence of people and 
of nations, the common origins of many 
of our institutions, and the similarity of 
problems faced by most nations. 

It is almost impossible for a student ot 
history to be — for example — an isola- 
tionist or a chauvinist. First, the subject 
brings home to us the economic, social, 
and cultural interrrelations of peoples 
and nations. Second, it inspires in us 
respect and sympathy for national tra 
ditions and aspirations of other peoples. 
It is difficult for a student of history to 
espouse policies favoring a particular 
class, for history teaches that society is 
a seamless web 

What we need is a judicious atti 
tude. We do not have to study all his 
tory in order to achieve it. The Negro 
problem in our own South helps us to 
realize that race questions, whether in 
Alabama or in India, are delicate and 
complex. Youngsters do not have to 
study communism in order to realize 
that Russia has a right to her own torm 
of government and economy. It is 
enough, perhaps, that we teach them 
that in the eighteenth century the Amer 
ican experiment in democracy seemed 
as outrageous to many Europeans as 
communism does to many Americans 
today 

The proper use ot history, then, comes 
dcwn in the end to the way it is writ 
ten. taught, and read. You cannot foist 
wisdom upon the American people — o1 
any other people — by feeding them his 
tory in large spoons or even by feeding 
them history that has been carefully 
strained and sterilized. This makes the 
tisk more difficult; it is removed from 
the realm of mechanics to the realm of 
the mind and spirit. But it makes it tar 
n ore interesting, too. 

History can be abused as a dreadful 
instrument for fomenting narrow na- 
tionalism, for nursing ancient grudges, 
for stirring up race and class hatreds. 


Properly used, it can become an agency 
for developing international understand- 
ing and eliminating national, race, and 
class conflicts. It can teach us to fulfill 
our responsibilities and realize our op- 
portunities. It can teach us to avoid 
the errors of the past, and emulate its 
glories. It can fortify us in adversity, 
tcach us magnanimity in victory, and 
help lay the foundations for enduring 
peace. 





Reprinted trom Magazine Digest, by 
permission of the editors. 





Military Training Contest 


To encourage high school pupils to do 
some serious thinking about compulsory 
military training as a permanent U. S 
policy for peacetime, The Forerunners 
offer a trip to Washington, D. C., or to 
New York —three days in either city 
with all travel and entertainment free of 
cost — to the writer of the best state- 
ment on the subject: “The Case Against 
Peacetime Military Conscription.” 

Prizes will also be awarded for the 
ten next best statements — five prizes of 
$10 each, and five of $5 each in books 
chosen by the winners. 

SPONSORS: Dr. Harry Emerson Fos 
dick of Riverside Church, New York; 
Dr. Charles. A. Ellwood, professor 
emeritus of sociology, Duke University: 
A. Philip Randolph, international presi 
dent, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por 
ters; Alfred D. Moore, editor of Class 
mate; Ruth Suckow, well-known author 

JUDGES: Dr. Alonzo Myers, New 
York University; Senator Arthur Cap 
per of Kansas; and Josephine Johnson. 
novelist 

RULES: Any boy or girl not over 18 
years old may compete. Statements must 
not exceed 750 words. They must be 
written on one side of paper only, must 
bear name, age, and address of con 
testant, and name of school he attends, 
if any. They must be postmarked not 
later than May 31, 1945, and sent to 
The Forerunners, 2929 
New York 25, N. Y 

The Forerunners are a national high 
school youth organization. Members 
agree to keep faith in the ideal of world 
brotherhood and to explore its meaning 
in relation to peace, race relations, per 
sonal conduct, economics, and politics. 

Contestants who wish may obtain a 
packet of literature on peacetime con 
scription, from The Forerunners, fo 
25¢. It includes a 64-page booklet dis 
cussing both sides of the issue. This 
material is valuable for individual study 
and group discussion and will be of 
considerable help to contestants, but its 
purchase is entirely optional and in no 
way affects eligibility for the contest 


Broadway 





Off the Press 


What the Negro Wants, edited by 
Dr. Rayford W. Logan (University of 
North Carolina Press, $3.50), contains 
statements by fourteen prominent Ne- 
gro leaders, written at the request of 
the publishers. The men invited to 
speak for their race include college 
presidents and professors, writers and 
editors. Each gives his own views — lib- 
eral, conservative, or radical. They dis- 
cuss causes of race tension today in the 
United States, Negro responsibility for 
working out solutions, changes in legis- 
lation, real equality of economic oppor- 
tunity, social barriers, and educational 
limitations. The book is a valuable con- 
tribution to understanding of a crucial 
problem and deserves wide reading. 


Peace Treaty Contest 


Any resident of the United States is 
invited to compete in writing a prac- 
tical treaty applicable to the world at 
the end of the war. Entries must not 
exceed 1,000 words, and must be 
mailed before midnight, April 15, 1945, 
to National Peace Treaty Contest, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Prizes in 
war bonds are: first, $2,500; second, 
$1,500; third, $1,000; 97 others from 
$500 to $25. Judges include Joseph W 
Frazer, Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt, Vice 
President Harry S. Truman, and others 


Pan American Day, April 14 


The Pan American Union will send 
to any teacher or group leader, without 
cost, one copy of each of the following 
materials ordered by number and title: 

1. Pan American Day. Origin and 
significance, suggestions for its observ 
ince. 

2. The Geographical Unity of the 
Americas. Brief description of outstand- 
ing geographical features of the Con- 
tinent. 

3. The Interdependence of the Amer 
was. Economic, political, cultural inter 
relationship of nations of Western Hem- 
isphere. 

4. The Inter-American System. Briet 
description of basis on which system is 
founded and elements through which 
it functions. 

5. Anthology of Latin American Lit 
erature. Translated selections from con- 
temporary Latin American prose and 
poetry. 

6. Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union. February issue, dedicated to 
Pan American Day, includes brief eco- 
ncemic articles for each Republic. 

9, 10, 11. Three plays: Mr. Whimple 
Meets the Heroes (for junior high); 
Life of Benito Juarez (high school). 
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